Bowker

A successful commercial publisher, he was also
an able business man. His skill as an executive
brought him in 1890 an invitation to be the first
vice-president of the Edison company of Brook-
lyn, a post he held until 1899. As a friend and
confidant of Thomas A. Edison [q.v.~\ he went
to Paris in 1895 to observe operation of the De
Laval turbines, and thence to Sweden to see the
head of the De Laval company and to buy tur-
bines from it for the Edison company. When the
De Laval Steam Turbine Company was formed
in New York in 1901, Bowker was made its vice-
president and the next year he took the same
post in the De Laval Separator Company. These
connections he kept until 1931. More than once
his earnings in industry offset losses on biblio-
graphical and other publishing enterprises which
did not pay for themselves. In 1896 he declined
the executive responsibility of the New York
Times and the presidency of New York's Third
Avenue railroad.

Throughout his career, Bowker suffered from
eye trouble and his last 3<Tears were spent in blind-
ness from cataract. Uncomplaining he cheerfully
kept at his many interests and activities; aftea-
he could no longer see faces he recognized fel-
low workers by their voices. Bedfast for two
months, he died of the infirmities of age in his
eighty-sixth year at his Housatonic River farm
home, "Glendale Outlook/' Stockbridge, Mass.,
where he was buried. His widow, Alice Mitchell,
native of Rockford, 111., to whom he was married,
Jan. I, 1902, in Brookline, Mass., survived him
without issue. With delicate features and a beard
and mustache, long snow-white, Bowker looked
the scholar and literary man. A practical ideal-
ist, he was always ready with a new plan of at-
tack when others were willing to concede defeat;
for years the "log-cabin conferences" at his hos-
pitable Berkshire retreat were sources of in-
spiration to younger colleagues in many fields.
'What through the years," Bowker wrote, "a
man has become, what he is in himself, what he
is to his fellow men, this is the test of life." By
that standard this friend of culture and good
government scored high.

[The Lib. Jour., Dec. i, 1933, contains a memorial
supp., "Richard Rogers Bowker, 1848-1933," with pho-
tographs, an extended sketch, much of it autobiograph-
ical, and tributes by Herbert Putnam, W. C. Ford, F.
P. Hill, and others; publishing and political activities
are emphasized in Publishers' Weekly, Nov. 18, 1933.
See also Who's Who in America, 1932-33 ; the N. Y.
Times and N. Y. Herald Tribune, Nov. 13, 1933; and
Springfield, Mass., Sunday Union and Republican, Sept.
2, 1928, for description of celebration in honor of his
eightieth ^anniversary. Information as to certain facts
was obtained for this article through the courtesy of
Frederic G. Melcher, and from a copy of a letter of
reminiscences which Bowker wrote to Herbert Putnam
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Boyd

BOYB, THOMAS ALEXANDER (July 3,
iSgS-Jan 27, 1935), novelist, was horn in De-
fiance, Ohio, the only child oE Thomas Alexander
and Alice (Dtmbar) Boyd. His lather, who came
of Canadian stock, had died three months earlier,
and he was brought up by his mother's family in
Ohio. His mother, who had returned to (he pro-
fession of nursing after her husband's death, sent;
her son to various public and private schools,
including1 Porter Military Academy, Wnn.Kvard
High School in Cincinnati, Ohio, and Klgin
Academy in Illinois. On May 14, T()T7, while
still a student at Elgin Academy, Boyd, together
with a friend, enlisted in the United States Ma-
rine Corps. He was trained at Paris Island, S. C.,
and Oiumtico, Va., and in September 1017 went
to France with the 6th Regiment. ,11 e saw action
at Bclleau Wood, Soisnons, and St.-Mill id and
was awarded the croix dc guerre. In the aul unm
of 1918 he was gas>ed, but he recovered and
served with the army of occupation in Germany,
He was discharged from the marines in July
1919. After various unsatisfactory jobs in Chi-
cago and elsewhere, he went to Minneapolis,
where he worked for a time on the Non-Partisan
League paper, the 7l/7;/;/.vr/W/> Star, and subse-
quently on the St. Paul Jhiily News. On Oct.
15, 1920, he was married to a third cousin on his
mother's side, Margaret Woodward Smith, With
Cornelius Van Ness he opened a bookstore called
Kilmarnock Books, and soon afterward he be,i;an
editing a weekly book page for the Dully M",v,s\
His only child, Elizabeth Grace, was born in
November 1921.

Kilmarnock Books became a center for the lit-
erary life of St. Paul, and Boyd became ac-
quainted with such writers as F. Scott Fitzgerald,
Sinclair Lewis, and Charles Flandrau, Urged on
by them, he began to write a novel based on his
experiences in the war, which was finally pub-
lished in 1923 under the title of Through the
Wheat. One of the earliest and best of the real-
istic war novels, clearly showing the influence of
Stephen Crane, it was well received by most
critics and established Boyd's reputation. Other
writing followed, including a number of short
stories of the war that were first published in
magazines and then in a volume called Points of
Honor (1925). In 1925 also appeared Samuel
Drummond, a novel based on the life of Boycl's
maternal grandfather, Samuel Dunbar. In 1928
he published a biography, Simon Girty, the White
Savage, and subsequently he wrote Mad An-
thony Wayne (1929) and Light-Horse Harry
Lee (1931). Both are competently written and
interesting, but neither is strikingly original. In
this period Boyd also wrote for the magazines,
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